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CHAPTER  I. 

ANNE. 


“ Anne  ! ” 

‘‘I  am  here,  mother.” 

“ Canst  give  me  a little  water  ? ” 

I am  but  just  returned  from  the  spring,  and 
this  is  all  I could  get,”  replied  the  girl,  holding 
a small  cup  of  discoloured  fluid  with  a heavy 
sediment  to  the  lips  of  the  sick  woman,  who 
turned  away  with  a look  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

Is  the  spring  running  dry,  Anne.^”  she 
questioned,  sinking  back  upon  the  rude  straw 
truss  that  served  as  a bed. 

I know  not,  indeed.  Perchance  they  fear 
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to  let  US  know,  if  such  be  the  case,”  was  the 
answer.  ‘‘  It  is  said  that  the  water  hath  been 
polluted,  whether  by  carelessness  or  by  evil 
intent  is  not  known,  and  that  a new  and  horrid 
sickness  is  fast  spreading  amongst  the  people 
in  consequence.  By  order  of  his  Worship,  the 
Governor,  a guard  hath  been  placed  about  the 
spring,  and  we  have  been  put  upon  a scant 
allowance.”  Anne  tried  to  speak  steadily,  but 
her  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  herself,  and  when 
her  mother,  whose  quick  ear  detected  the 
change  of  tone,  held  out  her  hand,  the  girl 
came  quickly  to  the  bedside  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  heavy  coverlets  that,  despite  the 
intense  heat  of  the  August  afternoon,  were 
piled  upon  the  fevered  woman. 

‘‘  It  is  hard,  dear,  that  the  burden  of  three 
lives  should  fall  upon  thy  young  shoulders,” 
murmured  the  weak  voice.  ‘‘Where  is  Rick  ” 
she  questioned,  presently. 

“He  hath  gone  with  some  of  the  other  boys 
to  the  beach,  to  dig  for  mussels,”  answered 
Anne. 

But  the  sick  woman  scarcely  heard  the  reply, 
and  closing  her  eyes,  she  fell  again  into  the 
stupor  in  which  she  had  been  lying  the  greater 
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part  of  the  day.  Anne  went  to  the  door  of  the 
hut  and  strained  her  eyes  in  either  direction. 

Before  her  lay  the  river.  Far  on  the  left, 
where  the  stream  widened  to  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  rode  at  anchor  the  Arbella  and  the  three 
other  vessels  that  had  brought  the  present 
company  from  England  ; near  by  was  the  little 
pinnace  in  which  the  coast  explorations  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  present  settlement. 
To  the  right,  the  river  narrowed  rapidly  in  its 
tortuous  upward  course,  while  on  either  shore, 
broad  stretches  of  mud-flats  were  laid  bare  by 
the  receding  tide,  attracting  myriads  of  mos- 
quitos to  add  another  plague  to  those  with 
which  the  unhappy  people  were  already  tor- 
mented. At  some  rods  distance  from  the  shore, 
upon  the  hill  still  known  by  its  Indian  name  of 
horrid  significance,  the  Mount  of  Sacrifice,' 
stood  the  Great  House,  — a blockhouse  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  that  had  been  built  a year 
or  two  before  its  present  occupancy  in  an  abor- 
tive attempt  at  colonisation,  and  for  the  purpose 
rather  of  a place  of  refuge  in  case  of  an  Indian 
attack  than  as  a permanent  domicile.  Here 
found  shelter  the  Governor,  Master  Winthrop, 
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the  Deputy  Governor,  Master  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  other  of  the  gentlefolk  who  had  embarked 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  present  venture, 
— the  most  considerable  that  had  as  yet  at- 
tempted a settlement  in  New  England.  In  the 
Great  House,  too,  were  held  the  deliberations 
of  the  Governor  and  his  Council. 

Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  and 
scattered  about  its  base  were  such  rude  domi- 
ciles— tents,  booths,  a few  huts  with  mud 
floors  — as  the  people  of  lesser  means  or  station 
had  been  able  to  put  together  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  a tropical  sun,  beating  down,  day 
after  day,  from  a cloudless  sky.  To  eyes 
wonted  to  the  soft  grays  that  hung  low  over 
the  Lincolnshire  fens,  the  pitiless  arch  over- 
head was  not  the  least  item  of  the  sufferings 
of  which  the  measure  had  seemed  already  filled 
to  overflowing  in  the  privations,  the  fevers,  and 
scurvy  attendant  on  the  long  voyage.  In 
honour  of  his  Gracious  Majesty,  King  Charles 
I.,  the  settlement  was  called  Charlestown. 

As  Anne  Chilton  stood  with  arms  upraised 
and  hands  shading  her  eyes,  the  lines  of  her 
tall,  active  figure  were  well  displayed.  A little 
white  kerchief  was  folded  neatly  over  her 
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bodice,  and  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her 
skirt,  of  coarse  gray  stuff,  were  visible  heavy 
shoes  with  wooden  heels.  The  sea  air  and  the 
untempered  sun  had  deepened  the  red  and  white 
of  her  fair  English  complexion  to  a healthy 
brown,  and  bestowed  a sprinkling  of  freckles 
across  the  bridge  of  her  short,  well-set  nose ; 
a few  locks  of  dark  brown  hair,  escaping  from 
the  confinement  of  a close-fitting  white  cap, 
curled  on  her  neck  and  about  her  temples.  If 
not  gifted  with  actual  beauty,  Anne’s  face  was 
pleasing  in  its  look  of  sturdy  honesty  and 
health  ; for  thus  far  her  vigorous  young  frame 
and  blithe  spirits  had  been  proof  against  illness 
or  privation,  albeit  her  cheeks  were  less  i:ound 
than  when  she  had  quitted  England. 

No  one  was  within  sight.  The  sands  near 
the  settlement  had  been  stripped  of  their  abun- 
dance, and  little  Rick  and  his  companions  had 
been  forced  to  go  farther  afield  in  quest  of  the 
shell-fish,  to  which,  with  ground-nuts  and  a few 
berries,  the  people  had  been  nearly  reduced  for 
sustenance.  Her  thoughts  coming  to  a swift 
conclusion,  Anne  walked  rapidly  to  a tent  near 
by  ; in  response  to  a curt  bidding  to  enter,  she 
drew  back  the  flap,  and  was  greeted  by  a tall. 
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gaunt  woman,  whose  face  betrayed  the  unmis- 
takable lines  of  toil  and  suffering,  borne  in 
grim  acceptation  of  the  inevitable. 

How  fares  it  with  William,  Goodwife  Pol- 
lard ? ” questioned  Anne’s  cheery  tones. 

‘‘  Like  to  go  as  the  others,”  answered  the 
woman,  in  a harsh,  grating  voice;  ‘'the  new 
sickness  lieth  heavy  upon  his  weakness.  Truly, 
hwas  an  ill  day,  five  months  agone,  that  we  put 
out  from  the  Cowes.” 

“Say  not  so,  goodwife,”  returned  the  girl, 
earnestly.  “ ’Tis  no  easy  matter,  truly,  to  look 
beyond  these  dark  days  ; but  surely,  brighter 
times  are  before  us.  So  Mistress  Bradstreet 
bids  me  trust.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  answered  the  woman, 
sourly,  “for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  well 
be  worse.  'Tis  no  hard  task,  either,  for  the 
quality,  who  hath  food  and  to  spare,  and  who 
dwell  in  comfort  in  ceiled  houses,  to  prate  of 
better  times.  Mistress  Bradstreet  might  tell 
another  tale  if,  like  me,  she  had  lost  a husband 
and  five  sons  within  three  months  — as  lusty  a 
man  and  as  fine  boys  as  one  could  find  in  all 
Lincolnshire.” 

“ Nay,  goodwife,  the  Lord  hath  not  spared 
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those  who  dwell  in  ceiled  houses  more  than 
those  who  live  in  tents,”  replied  the  girl,  ear- 
nestly. ‘‘  This  very  day.  Mistress  Bradstreet 
watcheth  by  the  death-bed  of  her  dear  friend 
and  companion.  Lady  Arbella  Johnson.  My 
dear  father  died,  as  thou  knowest,”  went  on 
the  girl,  simply,  ‘‘  even  as  we  sighted  land  and 
thought  our  worst  troubles  were  over.  But  I 
know  not,  goodwife,  how  I should  bear  so 
heavy  a blow  as  thine,  unless,  indeed,  God  him- 
self should  help  me  with  his  own  strength.” 

“The  Lord’s  will  be  done,”  responded  the 
woman,  dully,  “though  one  might  as  well  spare 
herself  the  trouble  of  saying  'Amen,’  as  I guess 
he  scarce  awaits  our  yea  or  nay  to  slay  whom 
he  will,  high  or  low.” 

“ But,  indeed,  goodwife,  I think  thou  dost 
wrong  the  gentlefolk  yonder  when  thou  wouldst 
say  they  care  not  for  our  troubles,”  Anne  went 
on,  in  her  steadfast  tones.  “ They  have  been 
almost  as  hard  pressed  as  ourselves  for  what 
to  eat  and  drink,  yet  scarce  a day  hath  passed, 
since  little  Rick  or  my  mother  lay  ill,  that 
Mistress  Bradstreet  hath  not  come  to  us  with 
what  food  she  could  spare.  She  hath  sate,  too, 
for  hours  at  Rick’s  side,  telling  him  stories  from 
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the  Bible ; some  tales  she  told,  too,  that  were 
not  in  the  Scriptures,  of  a*  land  that  lay  behind 
the  sunset  skies ; and  surely  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  can  scarce  be  more  marvellous 
of  sight  than  the  banks  of  purple  and  crimson 
and  gold  that  every  night  shineth  here  in  the 
west.  I fear  me,”  added  Anne,  with  a sigh, 
that  little  Rick  listened  more  eagerly  to  the 
tales  of  knights  and  ladies  and  enchanters  than 
to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  But  when  Mistress 
Bradstreet  told  of  one  named  Una,  I,  too,  must 
come  to  the  bedside,  to  hear  of  the  lovely  lady 
who  was  so  pure  of  heart  that  she  tamed  even 
a great  lion  to  the  gentleness  of  a lamb.  ‘Art 
not  thou  the  Lady  Una,  Mistress  Bradstreet.^’ 
asked  Rick,  and  truly,  I think  if  not  she,  she  be 
such  another.” 

‘‘  Thou  art  a good  girl,  Anne,  and  hast  done 
what  thou  couldst  to  aid  William  and  me,  in 
the  midst  of  thine  own  trials,”  returned  Good- 
wife  Pollard,  in  a softer  tone. 

“ I am  come  to  ask  a boon  of  thee,  goodwife,” 
the  girl  went  on  ; “ it  wrings  my  heart  to  see  my 
mother  suffer  from  thirst ; yonder,”  nodding 
to  the  peninsula  that  lay  between  Charlestown 
and  the  open  sea,  “they  say  is  water  in  abun- 
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dance ; thou  knowest  that  the  name  by  which 
the  Indians  call  the  place  — Shawmut  — means 
‘bubbling  springs.’  I am  going  thither  in  quest 
of  water.  In  my  absence,  if  thou  couldst  go 
now  and  again  to  the  door  of  our  hut,  to  see 
whether  my  mother  be  in  need,  I should  hold 
it  most  kind  of  thee,  and  will  gladly  fill  thy 
pail,  as  well  as  mine  own,  with  pure  water.” 

“Art  mad,  Anne  ” responded  Goodwife  Pol- 
lard, sharply.  “ There  be  wolves  and  lions 
yonder,  and  Heaven  knows  what  of  evil  spirits.” 

“For  the  wild  creatures,  I must  trust  to  God 
for  protection.  And  Mistress  Bradstreet  hath 
said  that  evil  cannot  harm  the  pure  in  heart, 
any  more  than  the  great  lion  could  hurt  Lady 
Una,”  answered  Anne,  steadfastly. 

“ Even  the  Indians  never  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  tell  strange  and 
fearful  tales  of  the  wizard  who  hath  dwelt  there 
alone  these  hundred  years  and  more ; he  hath 
tamed  to  his  bidding  a fierce  wild  monster, 
bigger  and  crueller  than  even  the  great  dragon 
conquered  by  our  own  St.  George.  His  fa- 
miliar, so  the  Indians  say,  is  a giant  Crab,  who 
slumbereth  when  the  tide  is  out,  but  with  the 
first  returning  waters  waketh  to  fearful  life. 
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Woe  to  all  who  come  within  reach  of  his 
terrible  claws.” 

Anne’s  face  paled  beneath  its  tan,  as  the 
goodwife  recounted  the  awesome  tales  that 
hung  over  Shawmut.  Even  the  existence  of 
the  bubbling  springs,  the  hope  of  trapping  the 
rabbits  that  burrowed  in  the  hillsides,  or  of 
gathering  the  blueberries  that  grew  in  abun- 
dance in  the  lowlands,  had  not  proved  sufficient 
attraction  for  the  most  venturesome  spirits  to 
explore  the  land  of  ill  repute. 

The  sick  boy’s  feeble  voice  added  its  en- 
treaties to  those  of  his  mother.  But  Anne 
looked  from  one  to  another  in  a silence  that 
told  of  unshaken  determination. 

‘‘  Ah,  if  I were  only  able  to  go  in  thy  place  ! ” 
said  the  lad,  despairingly,  sinking  back  upon 
the  sailcloth,  from  which,  in  his  momentary 
excitement,  he  had  raised  himself. 

“ Nay,  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  turn  coward 
at  this  hour,  William  ! ” said  Anne,  bravely. 

Thou  and  thy  brothers  have  ever  said  I was 
as  good  as  any  boy  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens. 
’Tis  for  thee,  too,  that  I go  yonder,”  she  added, 
in  a voice  audible  only  to  the  boy.  ‘‘When 
thou  art  again  strong  and  lusty,”  she  went  on, 
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then  will  we 
match,  to- 
gether, the 
wo  Ives  and 
lions  yonder, 
— ay,  and  the 
awful  Crab” 

— stout  as 
was  her  mien, 
the  girl  could 
not  repress  a 
shudder  at 
the  last  words 

— ‘^and  nei- 
ther be  more 
afeard  than 
the  other.” 

S a y s t 
thou  so, 
Anne ! ” ex- 
claimed the 
lad,  a light 
coming  into 
his  eyes. 
“ Then  will  I 
make  haste  to 
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get  well  if” — But  a sudden  new-born  shy- 
ness, strange  indeed,  toward  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  had  fallen  upon  Anne,  and,  ere 
he  could  finish  the  sentence,  she  had  turned 
from  the  bed  and  swiftly  left  the  tent. 

Goodwife  Pollard  called  after  her  a last  word 
of  warning: 

“ Beware  the  Great  Elm  ! In  that  neighbour- 
hood lurks  the  Crab.” 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  CRAB. 

Between  Charlestown  and  the  peninsula,  at 
their  nearest  proximity,  lay  a horseshoe-shaped 
cove,  which  was  partly  water  and  partly  marshy 
land.  An  irregular  patch  of  solid  ground  stretched 
across  the  broadest  part  of  the  cove  that  at  low 
tide  served  as  a sort  of  causeway.  As  Anne 
looked  across  the  river  she  saw,  to  the  right,  a 
series  of  bold  hills  that,  rising  between  Charles- 
town and  the  open  sea,  shut  from  the  settlement 
the  revivifying  ocean  breezes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  range  was  a lofty  hill  with  three  peaks,  to 
which  the  English  had  given  the  name  of  Tra- 
mount.  The  middle  peak  was  a bold,  dome- 
shaped mass  that  towered  above  all  the  others, 
and  seemed  to  dominate  the  entire  scene. 

Picking  her  way  over  the  causeway,  Anne 
followed  the  cove  as  far  asdt  stretched  into  the 
land.  The  springs  would,  no  doubt,  be  found 
IS 
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in  the  higher  ground,  and,  turning  to  the  right, 
she  made  fier  way  toward  the  Tramount.  The 
ground  was  full  of  hollows,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  marshy  land,  and  thickset  with  a 
scrubby  growth  of  blueberry  bushes,  through 
which  she  forced  her  way  with  difficulty.  The 
heavy  buckets,  too,  with  which  she  was  laden, 
further  impeded  her  progress.  The  silence  of 
solitude  lay  over  the  scene,  filled  with  the  pul- 
sation of  innumerable  insects  and  the  occa- 
sional whirring  note  of  the  cicada ; a rustle  in 
the  underbrush  now  and  again  told  of  a rabbit 
in  startled  flight  to  its  hole  in  the  upknds ; 
once  a fox  darted  across  the  glade  before  her. 
She  had  gone  a considerable  distance  without 
coming  upon  traces  of  a spring.  The  berries 
offered  a temptation  not  to  be  resisted,  and, 
momentarily  forgetful  of  her  quest,  enticed  now 
in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  she  stripped 
the  heavy-laden  bushes  of  their  delicious  burden. 
All  at  once  the  lengthening  shadows  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  waning  afternoon,  and  she  paused 
and  looked  about  her. 

She  was  in  a boulder-strewn  tract  of  land, 
lying  in  a hollow  between  the  Tramount  on  the 
one  side  — which  she  must  have  unwittingly 
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skirted  in  her  wanderings  — and  a small  hill ' on 
the  other.  Near  by  was  a stagnant  pool,  from 
which  arose  a chorus  of  frogs,  in  their  evening 
chant.  Of  a sudden  she  saw  a tree  which,  by 
its  gigantic  trunk  and  spreading  limbs,  she 
knew  could  be  naught  but  the  Great  Elm,  of 
whose  neighbourhood  she  had  been  warned. 

In  sudden  overwhelming  terror,  dropping  her 
buckets,  Anne  plunged  wildly  forward,  heedless 
whither  her  footsteps  took  her,  so  that  she 
escaped  from  the  Crab. 

Beyond  the  frog-pond  was  a wide  stretch  of 
marsh,  where  a growth  of  coarse  grass  was 
interspaced  with  patches  of  mud  and  salt  pools. 
The  tide  had  already  turned,  but  the  advancing 
waters  had  not  yet  flooded  the  land.  As  she 
sped  onward,  the  voices  of  the  frogs  swelled  to 
a mocking  chorus  that,  to  her  distraught  fancy, 
were  the  howls  of  the  innumerable  victims  of 
the  lurking  monster  ; the  Tramount  caught  up 
the  echoes,  that  were  in  turn  flung  back  by  the 
lower  hill,  till  the  entire  hollow  seemed  filled 
with  tumultuous  voices.  Her  heavy  shoes  im- 
peded her  flight,  and,  scarcely  staying  her  steps, 
she  took  them  off  and  flung  them  away  ; on- 

* Fox  Hill,  long  ago  levelled,  near  what  is  now  West  Street. 
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ward,  still  onward,  she  fled,  — anywhere  to 
escape  the  monster  that  was  hastening  on  her 
footsteps. 

All  at  once  the  girl  was  conscious  of  a pecul- 
iar sensation  in  the  ground  underfoot.  The 
soil  was  no  longer  soft  and  oozy,  but  hard  and 
friable.  She  had  now  reached  the  open  flats, 
and  running  swiftly  forward  toward  a slight 
elevation  in  the  near  distance,  she  gained  its 
highest  point  and  looked  about  her. 

The  last  of  the  evening  light  was  fading  away. 
The  Back  Bay  lay  lost  and  dim  without  a breath 
of  air  to  stir  it.  Patches  of  yellow-white  ooze 
floated  on  the  dead  surface ; scum  and  slime 
shone  faintly  here  and  there  where  the  waning 
light  caught  them.  A sea-gull,  strangely  tame, 
hung  low  overhead.  The  water  had  risen  with 
incredible  swiftness,  and  already  lay  deep  over 
her  recent  footsteps.  She  was  in  the  midst  of 
a dull,  brownish  gray  stretch  of  ribbed  sand. 
It  was  of  singular  shape,  high  in  the  middle, 
and  sprawling  out  toward  the  outer  rim  into 
long,  curving  tentacles  with  claw-like  extremities. 

Suddenly  one  of  these  tips  was  touched  by 
the  rising  water ; what  had  seemed  dead  sand 
began  to  quiver ; the  claw  stirred ; the  motion 
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extended  stealthily  upward  till  the  whole  ten- 
tacle was  moving.  Another  and  yet  another 
arm  was  reached  by  the  swelling  tide.  All 
about  her  the  tentacles  were  waking  into  horrid 
life.  Anne’s  blood  seemed  to  stand  still  in  her 
veins  as  she  realised  her  situation.  She  had 
rushed  into  the  very  danger  from  which  she 
fled,  and  was  standing  upon  the  back  of  the 
Crab! 

Again  and  again  her  scream  rang  out  for  the 
help  that  she  knew  could  not  reach  her.  She 
could  see  the  entire  form  of  the  creature  now, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  shallow  water,  its 
myriad  writhing  limbs  twisting  and  uncurling 
and  swelling  as  it  yawned  from  sleep.  It  was 
become  only  a question  of  moments  when  it 
should  be  completely  covered  by  the  tide,  and 
its  maw  close  upon  its  victim.  Closing  her 
eyes,  a well-nigh  irresistible  impulse  came  over 
the  girl  to  hasten  the  inevitable  end  and  fling 
herself  headlong  into  the  water  now  curling 
almost  at  her  feet. 

‘‘  Ho,  what  there  ! On  your  life  move  not ! ” 
shouted  a voice. 

Close  at  hand,  unperceived  till  now  in  her 
terror,  was  a small  birch-bark  canoe  with  a 
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solitary  occupant  approaching  rapidly,  but  by 
a circuitous  route,  to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 
The  next  moment  the  light  craft  was  by  her 
side,  and  the  boatman,  placing  a hand  beneath 
the  girl’s  either  armpit,  lifted  her  into  the  canoe. 
The  water  was  over  the  spot  she  had  just 
quitted,  and,  as  in  a nightmare,  Anne  saw  the 
crab  rise  to  the  surface,  and  stretch  out  long, 
waving  arms  after  its  escaping  victim. 

Hasten,  oh,  hasten,”  she  cried. 

‘‘  I must  keep  to  the  swatches,”  returned  her 
companion,  briefly. 

‘Ht  is  following  us  — it  will  get  us  ! ” cried 
Anne,  in  a paroxysm  of  terror. 

Do  as  I bid  thee  — keep  thou  quiet!” 
commanded  her  companion.  ‘‘An  thou  heed- 
est  not,  thou  wilt  upset  us  both,  and  then  fare- 
well to  life ! ” 

Obeying  mechanically  Anne,  sank  into  the 
canoe  and  watched  her  rescuer,  as,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  turns  and  twists  of  the  wrist,  he 
propelled  the  craft  through  the  water.  He  was 
a man  of  some  thirty  odd  years,  clad  in  an  in- 
congruous costume,  — the  coat  of  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  buckskin  knee- 
breeches  and  Indian  moccasins.  At  last  he 
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relaxed  his  efforts,  and,  in  a tone  of  evident 
relief,  turned  to  the  girl  with  the  words  : 

What  ill  chance  led  thee  to  that  accursed 

spot 

He  regarded  her  closely,  but  not  unkindly,  as 
she  answered. 

‘‘  I heard  thy  screams  yonder,”  said  he,  nod- 
ding toward  a bluff  they  were  approaching,  ‘‘as 
I was  watching  the  sunset.  Thine  is  the  first 
voice,  save  mine,  that  hath  broken  these  soli- 
tudes for  many  years  ; even  the  Indians  give 
the  place  a wide  berth,”  he  added,  gravely. 

“They  fear  the  Crab  .^  ” queried  Anne,  with 
a shudder. 

“ One  name  is  as  good  as  another,”  answered 
her  companion,  dryly.  “ Thou  hast  a true  Eng- 
lish face,  child,”  he  went  on;  “in  what  part  of 
England  was  thy  home  ? ” 

“Near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.^”  he  re- 
peated, as  the  girl  shyly  answered.  “ Ah,  yes, 
I should  know  the  old  town  of  St.  Botolph 
right  well ! ” he  added.  Perhaps  the  memories 
the  name  evoked  were  not  altogether  pleasant, 
for  he  resumed  the  paddle  in  silence,  while 
now  and  then  a frown  crossed  his  brow. 

Anne  had  not  immediately  connected  the 
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idea  of  her  companion  with  that  of  the  wizard 
about  whom  such  uncanny  tales  were  rife.  Her 
mental  image  of  the  latter  was  that  of  a man  of 
uncounted  centuries  and  of  evil  aspect.  This 
man’s  face,  on  the  contrary,  was  grave  and 
noble,  albeit  somewhat  sombre  of  aspect.  The 
extreme  gentleness  of  his  manner,  the  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  breeding  and  refinement  in  his 
bearing,  together  with  his  clergyman’s  attire, 
precluded  any  idea  of  malevolence, — at  least 
to  one  of  so  trustful  a nature  as  Anne  Chilton. 

“ They  have  chosen  an  ill  spot  for  their  set- 
tlement yonder,”  said  the  hermit,  at  length, 
abruptly.  ‘‘Heat, — and  this  is  the  hottest 
summer  that  hath  befallen  during  my  own  occu- 
pancy here,  — low  land,  no  water  ; the  drought 
shows  no  signs  of  breaking.  I warrant  me  that 
not  a few  are  already  sickened  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  will  be  ready  to  go  back  to  England 
when  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead  set  sail.” 

“ What  thou  sayest  is  too  true,  sir,”  answered 
the  girl.  “ Even  though  all  should  return,  there 
would  not  be  the  half  that  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land,” she  added,  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

“ Many  have  died  ? ” interrogated  the  hermit. 

“And  many  are  like  to  follow,”  returned 
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Anne,  sadly.  ‘‘  Our  physician  hath  lately  been 
taken,  and  the  sick  are  without  aid.  Soon  there 
will  be  no  water,  and  then  — 

‘‘  Then  ? ” interrogated  her  companion. 

I know  not,  sir ; only  God  knows,”  answered 
the  girl,  simply. 

‘‘Then  shall  I be  left  again  to  my  solitude,” 
murmured  her  companion.  “ Why  did  they 
leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  good  Eng- 
lish fare,  to  come  into  the  wilderness  ? ” he 
demanded,  turning  to  Anne  again.  “The  sea- 
son is  too  far  advanced  to  plant,  the  Indians 
hath  driven  most  of  the  game  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; men  — or  at  least  Englishmen  — do 
not  keep  their  English  brawn  on  a diet  of  fish. 
What  hope  is  before  them  that  their  fate  will 
be  different  from  that  of  a score  of  other  at- 
tempted settlements  ? ” 

“Those  are  things  that  be  above  me,  sir,” 
answered  the  girl.  “ I only  try  to  think  that 
it  must  be  even  as  Mistress  Bradstreet  saith,  — 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  in  our  midst  ; 
that  the  Lord,  he  it  is,  who  hath  guided  our 
footsteps  hither,  and  he  will  not  desert  us.” 

The  sudden  start  of  her  companion  nearly 
upset  the  canoe. 
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‘‘Mistress  Bradstreet,  sayst  thou.^^”  he  re- 
peated. “ It  cannot  be  she  who  was  Anne 
Dudley,  the  daughter  of  Master  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, a gentleman  of  wealth  and  consideration,  at 
one  time  living  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire ? ” 

“I  think  it  should  be  the  same,  sir,’' answered 
the  girl,  wonderingly. 

“ It  cannot  be ! ” repeated  her  companion, 
incredulously.  “ She  and  hers  were  not  of  those 
who  needed  to  better  their  condition.  She  had 
everything  to  lose,  nothing  to  gain,  by  coming 
hither.” 

“ I know  not,  sir,  indeed  ; those  be  matters 
too  large  for  me  to  pass  judgment  on,”  answered 
the  girl,  somewhat  overawed  by  the  hermit’s 
vehemence,  “ but  I do  know  that  the  good  Lord 
sent  us  one  of  his  angels  when  Mistress  Brad- 
street  took  ship  with  us.” 

“’Tis  the  same,  doubtless,”  said  the  stranger, 
moodily. 

“ Never  shall  I forget,  whilst  we  were  aboard 
the  Arbella,  — for  it  was  our  great  good  fortune 
to  have  taken  passage  in  the  same  ship  that  bore 
Mistress  Bradstreet  and  her  family,  — how  she 
went  about  amongst  the  sick  and  dying,  cheer- 
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ing  the  lonely  with  her  presence,  and  comfort- 
ing the  unhappy  and  bereft  with  heavenly  hope,’’ 
went  on  Anne,  forgetful  of  shyness  in  her 
earnestness.  ‘‘  She  was  one  of  the  gentlefolk 
and  we  were  but  poor  yeomanry  — though  liv- 
ing, indeed,  on  the  same  land  these  many  years,” 


added  Anne,  not  without  pride.  ‘‘  When  Mis- 
tress Bradstreet  repeated  the  words  of  her  favour- 
ite psalm,  I thought  it  would  not  be  so  very 
hard  to  die  if  only  she  were  at  my  side.  Ever 
since  those  days,  whenever  I have  been  in 
trouble  or  perplexity,  I have  said  the  precious 
words  to  myself,  and  never,  I think,  without  His 
answer  ; as  now,  when  having  given  up  all  hope. 
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I closed  my  eyes,  expecting  to  open  them  only 
in  death.  Instead,  I opened  them  to  see  you. 
‘ Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  thee,  O 
Lord  ! ’ ” repeated  Anne,  softly.  ‘‘  I am  glad 
that  my  name,  too,  is  Anne,”  she  added,  and 
every  day  I pray  that  He  will  help  me  to  be- 
come worthy  of  the  name.” 

The  canoe  had  reached  the  foot  of  a rough 
shoulder  of  a higher  hill,'  and  grounded  on  a 
pebbly  beach  from  which  a path  climbed  the 
declivity  above. 

‘‘  There  is  a spring  near  my  cottage,”  said 
the  hermit.  I will  return  right  speedily  with 
water,  and  will  then  take  you  to  your  home.” 


Near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Pinckney  Street. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISTRESS  ANNE  BRADSTREET. 

No  further  word  passed  between  Anne  and 
her  companion  till  the  canoe  touched  the  beach 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement. 

‘‘  I will  carry  the  water  to  thy  house,”  said 
the  hermit,  briefly,  and,  with  a large  bucket  of 
birch-bark  in  either  hand,  he  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  girl. 

As  they  approached  the  hut,  voices  were 
audible  from  within.  Little  Rick,  outflung 
upon  the  floor,  was  crying  bitterly.  By  Good- 
wife  Chilton’s  bedside  stood  a slender  woman, 
wrapped  in  a cape,  of  which  the  hood,  drawn 
over  her  face,  partly  concealed  its  features.  At 
Anne’s  entrance,  Rick  started  up  with  a cry  of 
rapture  and  flung  himself  upon  his  sister. 

“ We  thought  the  Crab  had  caught  and  eaten 
thee,  Anne  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

‘‘  We  have  been  in  sore  trouble  because  of 
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thee,”  said  her  mother,  holding  out  a feeble 
hand.  ‘‘  How  couldst  thou  venture  into  that 
terrible  place,  and  alone  ? ” she  added,  with  a 
shudder. 

I went,  to  fetch  thee  water,  mother,”  an- 
swered the  girl,  simply  ; here  it  is,  cool  and 
fresh  as  though  from  our  own  well  at  home,” 
she  added. 

‘‘Goodwife  Pollard  hath  cared  for  Rick,  and 
Mistress  Bradstreet  hath  been  with  us  since 
sundown,”  explained  her  mother. 

“ I was  about  to  return  to  the  Great  House 
and  acquaint  my  father  with  thy  absence,  Anne,” 
said  the  sweet,  low  voice  of  the  woman  in  the 
hood.  ‘‘  Goodwife  Pollard  told  us  whither  thou 
hadst  gone.  Nay,  child,  do  not  chide  thyself 
for  what  indeed  was  not  thy  fault.  Thou  must 
be  sorely  tired.  Rest  thee,  while  I care  for  thy 
mother’s  need.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  back  the  hood,  re- 
vealing the  sensitive,  mobile  face  of  her  who 
was  called  Anne  Bradstreet. 

Notwithstanding  her  rare  self-poise  and  sturdy 
strength  of  character,  — the  inheritance  of  her 
dominant  race,  — Mistress  Bradstreet’s  years 
scarce  numbered  one  and  twenty.  Smallpox 
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had  left  its 
mark  upon 
her,  but 
chiefly  by  a 
thickening  of 
the  skin, 
which  gave 
her  face  an 
opaque  pallor, 
like  ivory. 

The  heavy 
lids  of  her 
clear,  pensive 
eyes  aided  a 
look  of  brood- 
ing thought, 
as  though 
some  inner 
life  now  and 
again  drew 
her  soul  with- 
in its  portals. 

The  full 
curves  of  her 
mouth  might 
have  betrayed  something  too  much  of  capacity 
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for  sensuous  enjoyment,  were  the  physical 
nature  not  held  in  check  by  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  generations,  and  by  that  which  lay, 
deeper  still,  in  Anne  Bradstreet’s  own  person- 
ality. 

The  hermit  had  placed  the  water  buckets 
within  the  door,  as  Mistress  Bradstreet  ap- 
proached. 

‘‘  Anne  Dudley  ! 

The  woman  shrank  back,  large-eyed,  mur- 
muring a name  to  which  her  brain,  despite  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  refused  to  give  credence. 
Involuntarily  the  heavy  lids  drooped  low,  as 
though  the  vision  that  whispered  name  evoked 
must  be  veiled  from  other  eyes. 

‘‘Is  it  thou  and  none  other.?”  repeated  the 
hermit,  stretching  out  his  hand,  even  as  a blind 
man  might  grope  for  some  tangible  assurance 
of  time  and  space. 

Then,  for  an  instant,  the  two  so  strangely 
brought  together  looked  each  into  the  other’s 
eyes,  perchance  traversing  again  a past  that 
now  existed  only  in  some  spirit  land  of  their 
own  creation. 

It  was  the  woman  who  first  recovered  her 
self-command. 
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‘‘  I am,  indeed,  she  who  was  called  Anne 
Dudley,”  she  said.  ‘‘But  thou  — I knew  not 
that  thou  wert  of  our  company.  Why  hast 
thou  not  made  thyself  known  ere  this  ? In 
which  ship  didst  thou  come  ? ” 

“ In  faith,  I am  not  one  of  thy  company,  nor 
of  any  other,”  answered  the  hermit,  “ and  the 
ship  that  brought  me  set  sail  from  England 
some  seven  years  ago.  Since  then,  I have 
lived  on  yonder  peninsula  with  my  orchard  and 
my  roses  and  my  books  for  company.” 

“Thou  art  not  he  whom  the  Indians  call  the 
Shawmut  wizard  ? ” questioned  the  woman  in 
amazement. 

“ The  Indians  have  given  me  that  amiable 
name,”  answered  the  hermit,  with  something  of 
the  grim  humour  that  appeared,  now  and  again, 
in  his  most  serious  utterances.  “ If  I have 
consciously  done  nothing  to  earn  the  title,”  he 
added,  “ I will  e'en  confess  that  I have  been  at 
scant  pains  to  clear  my  character,  as  the  rep- 
utation of  being  skilled  in  black  magic  hath 
served  as  well  to  protect  me  and  my  home  from 
unfriendly  visitors  as  a pretty  show  of  ord- 
nance.” 

Anne,  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  colloquy 
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between  Mistress  Bradstreet  and  the  stranger, 
urged  partly  by  instinctive  delicacy,  partly  by 
the  thought  of  her  suffering  neighbours,  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  buckets  of  water  and  slipped 
from  the  hut.  When  she  returned,  it  was  to 
find  the  hermit  bending  over  her  mother’s  bed, 
engaged  in  earnest  consultation  with  Mistress 
Bradstreet. 

“The  fever  is  high.  It  were  best  to  bleed 
her  copiously,”  urged  the  latter. 

But  the  hermit  shook  his  head. 

“ Since  I have  lived  alone,  I have  learned 
better  things  than  the  murderous  practices  of 
the  barber  surgeons,’'  he  replied  ; “ something 
of  the  use  of  herbs  and  simples  I have  gathered 
from  the  Indians ; something,  too,  my  own 
studies  in  the  solitude  have  taught  me.”  He 
raised  a large  pannikin  of  the  cold  water  to  the 
sick  woman’s  lips  and  set  it  down  empty. 

“ It  will  kill  her ! ” exclaimed  Mistress  Brad- 
street, in  alarm. 

But  the  hermit,  with  his  indefinable  air  of 
authority,  was  removing  the  heavy  coverlets 
from  the  bed  ; next  he  flung  open  the  door  and 
tore  away  the  sailcloth  that  covered  the  narrow 
slits  that  served  as  windows. 
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^‘The  fever  will  break  toward  dawn,”  he  said  ; 
‘‘I  will  remain  and  watch  with  thee.” 

Seemingly  without  her  own  volition,  Anne 
was  soon  lying  in  the  corner  on  the  heap  of 
boughs  that  served  her  as  a couch.  Little 
Rick  was  already  fast  asleep  at  the  foot  of  his 
mother’s  bed.  The  nervous  strain  of  the  after- 
noon had  been  too  severe  to  permit  of  healthful 
slumber,  and  the  night  passed  to  Anne  in  a 
kind  of  waking  stupor.  Once  the  hermit  came 
to  her  bedside,  and  she  thought  to  hear  him 
say  : 

‘‘The  child  will  be  the  next  victim.  Mark 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  listen  to  her  heavy 
breathing.” 

Then  Mistress  Bradstreet,  too,  looked  down 
upon  her,  and  the  two,  the  man  and  the  woman, 
seemed  to  hold  some  earnest  consultation  re- 
garding her. 

When  Anne  opened  her  eyes  at  last,  in  partial 
consciousness,  the  outlines  of  things  within  the 
hut  were  growing  clear  in  the  morning  light. 
Her  mother  was  breathing  peacefully.  The 
murmur  of  voices  floated  in  to  her  from  the 
doorway,  where  she  perceived  two  figures  — a 
man’s  and  a woman’s  — talking  together  with 
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growing  earnestness.  What  was  real  in  the 
sense  of  the  words  that  reached  hen  and  what 
was  still  part  of  the  fantasies  of  dreamland, 
Anne  was  unable,  either  then  or  afterward,  to 
decide,  holding  her  knowledge,  if  such  it  were, 
as  a precious  secret  that  made  her  reverential 
love  for  Mistress  Bradstreet  the  deeper  and 
more  loyal. 

‘‘  Is’t  true  what  the  Indians  say  of  yonder 
place,  that  in  the  Back  Bay  there  dwelleth  a 
monstrous  Crab  that  thou  alone  hast  been  able 
to  tame  of  all  the  men  who  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  Tramount  arose  from  its  ocean  bed, 
flinging  from  its  loftiest  shoulder  the  terrible 
creature  that  had  slept  so  long  in  the  oozy 
depths  of  the  sea  ? ” 

‘‘’Tis  an  evil  spot,  truly,  and  not  the  less  so 
an  one  call  the  monster  not  a Crab,  but  a quick- 
sand,” answered  the  hermit. 

‘‘  How  didst  thou  become  possessed  of  its 
secret  — if  such,  indeed,  be  its  true  nature?” 
queried  Mistress  Bradstreet,  evidently  uncon- 
vinced. 

‘‘  Living  alone,  I have  had  time  to  look  into 
many  things  of  which  the  causes  lie  in  nature 
rather  than  in  the  works  of  the  devil,”  answered 
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the  hermit.  ‘‘  I know  not,  indeed,  what  should 
be  the  exact  reason  of  the  savage  sport  of 
yonder  spot  — some  counter  action  of  the  tide, 
it  is  likely,  as  it  swirls  around  the  peninsula  and 
pours  over  the  narrow  neck  that  connects  Shaw- 
mut  with  the  mainland.  I like  not  the  place 
myself  after  dark,  for  should  one  lose  his  way 
amongst  the  swatches  — the  passages  of  deep 
water  between  the  arms  of  the  quicksand  — he 
may  as  well  say  his  last  prayers  — if  he  hath 
time  therefor.” 

‘‘  But  how  chances  it  that  thou,  the  scholar 
of  the  cloister  and  the  university,  should  be 
versed  in  such  marvels  ? ” queried  Mistress 
Bradstreet,  with  lingering  incredulity. 

‘‘There  could  be  no  better  school  for  the 
craft  of  the  field  and  forest  than  a large  ma- 
norial estate  in  England,  like  that  upon  which 
my  boyhood  was  passed,”  answered  the  hermit. 

“ It  passeth  wonder  that  I should  find  in 
thee  the  Shawmut  hermit  — thou  who  wert  held 
the  leading  man  of  his  day  at  Cambridge  — the 
pulpit  orator  to  whom  crowds  flocked  whenever 
he  preached,”  said  Mistress  Bradstreet,  in  her 
low,  earnest  tones.  “The  future  promised  thee 
every  honour  and  preferment ; with  thy  name 
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was  even  whispered  — Caiiterbiiry  ! Whether 
or  no  something  vibrated  within  the  man’s  soul 
at  the  sudden  touch  upon  the  chords  of  a dead 
ambition,  may  not  be  told.  As  though  wishful, 
however,  to  turn  the  subject  from  himself,  he 
asked,  abruptly  : 

‘‘What  of  England  ? ” 

Mistress  Bradstreet  spoke  briefly  of  the  ill 
happenings,  the  worse  threatenings  that  were 
the  cause  of  the  present  exodus  to  the  new 
world  ; of  the  strife  stirring  in  the  church,  the 
evil  councillors  of  the  king,  the  carnally-minded 
bishops.  “ It  was  time,  indeed,  to  come  out 
from  the  ceiled  houses  and  dwell  in  tents,  when 
the  heathen  possess  themselves  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel,”  she  said;  add- 
ing softly;  “With  the  Lord’s  help,  we  would 
make  a place  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to 
abide  in.” 

The  hermit  listened  to  his  companion’s 
speech  without  comment,  but  not  without 
interest,  looking  the  while,  however,  at  Mis- 
tress Bradstreet,  as  though  the  chief  concern 
of  her  words  lay  in  some  connection  with  her- 
self rather  than  in  their  direct  import.  “Thou 
wilt  come  to  the  Great  House } ” she  said,  as 
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she  concluded  her  narration.  ‘‘  My  honoured 
father  would  gladly  hold  speech  with  thee.  He 
loved  thee  well  of  old,  as  thou  knowest,  and 
grieved  much  when  the  tidings  reached  us  of 
thy  mysterious  disappearance.’' 

The  hermit  shook  his  head. 

‘‘  I have  lost  the  power  of  speech  with  men,” 
he  made  answer.  ‘‘The  forest  and  the  sea  are 
become  dearer  to  me  than  mankind.  Thou  art 
wedded.^”  he  questioned,  suddenly. 

“ I am  six  years  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
street,”  she  returned. 

“ The  handsome  stripling  brought  up  as  a 
son  in  thy  father’s  household  ? ” 

She  bowed  assent.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  speech  were  becoming  as  difficult  to 
her  as  to  him.  But  when  the  man  spoke  again 
the  words  came  with  the  force  of  a torrent  that 
had  long  been  dammed. 

“ It  is  years  ago,  Anne,  — for  so  I used  to 
call  thee, — when,  in  the  old  garden  in  the 
shadow  of  St.  Botolph’s,  we  read  Spenser  to- 
gether, and  I watched  thy  poet  soul  awake  at 
the  touch  of  poesy.” 

“Was  it  the  touch  of  poesy  murmured 
the  woman,  almost  as  though  the  words  were 
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drawn  from  her  without  her  own  volition,  even 
as  the  outcome  of  some  volcanic  disturbance 
within,  like  unto  that  rending  of  nature  which 
had  cast  the  Tramount  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

‘'Even  then  thy  face,  like  Una’s,  was  one 
that  — 

“ ‘ Made  a sunshine  in  a shady  place,’  ” 

went  on  the  man.  “I  returned  to  Cambridge 
bearing  the  image  of  a fair,  richly  gifted  child, 
and  thought  it  all  over.  I had  not  known  be- 
fore of  a world  outside  my  books.  When  I 
heard  that  thou  layest  sick  unto  death  with 
the  pox,  then  first  I read  my  own  heart 
aright.” 

“The  Lord  did  indeed  see  fit  to  smite  me 
for  my  pride  and  vanity,”  returned  Mistress 
Bradstreet,  meekly.  “ I vowed  that,  did  I re- 
cover, all  my  heart  should  be  set  upon  God. 
It  was  then  that  I turned,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
the  words,  ‘ Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried 
unto  thee,  O Lord ! ’ ” she  added,  and  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  humility  of  her  nature 
was  in  the  utterance. 

“Then,  ere  I could  come  to  thee,  I heard 
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that  thou  wert  wedded  to  another,”  added  the 
man. 

Simon  Bradstreet  scarce  waited  for  me  to 
leave  my  sick-chamber  to  call  me  wife,”  she 
made  answer.  ‘‘  He  was  the  son  of  my  father’s 
nearest  friend  ; it  was  ever  the  wish  of  my  most 
dear  and  honoured  father  to  see  us  man  and 
wife.” 

‘‘  It  was  then  that  the  current  of  my  being, 
rising  to  its  flood,  awoke  the  terrible  devouring 
creature  called  love,  even  as  the  Crab  yonder 
is  touched  into  life  by  the  tide.  I resolved  to 
leave  England  for  ever.” 

He  looked  searchingly  at  the  woman  before 
him,  and  she,  with  the  intuition  that  is  the 
birthright  of  natures  such  as  hers,  made  answer 
to  the  unspoken  question,  in  a tone  of  which 
the  quiet  fervour  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
sincerity. 

‘‘  If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  he  ; 
if  ever  wife  were  happy  in  a man,  then  I ; if 
ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  we.”  * 

The  first  signs  of  life  were  stirring  in  the 
settlement.  The  man  aroused  himself  from  a 
long  silence. 

* Anne  Bradstreet’s  own  words. 
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I will  come  again  with  water  and  a drink  of 
healing  herbs  for  the  child  who  is  called  Anne,” 
he  said.  One  thing  more,  I beseech  thee  ; 
I would  not  that  any  here  learn  my  name  and 
rightful  station.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SHAWMUT  WIZARD. 

There  followed  a time  when  Anne  lay  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  that  never  passed  wholly  into 
sleep,  nor  yet  allowed  her  senses  full  exercise. 
The  sun  seemed  burning  into  her  very  eyeballs ; 
day  and  night  she  wondered  at  a heat  surpass* 
ing  anything  she  had  ever  known,  even  in  the 
preceding  weeks  of  suffering,  and  that  the 
shadowy  forms  about  her  did  not  shrivel  up 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  through  the  waving  vapours 
of  which  they  moved.  Sometimes  a voice  that 
sounded  like  her  own,  only  that  it  seemed  to 
come  from  a great  way  off,  talked  wildly  of  the 
Crab,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror  she  crouched 
against  the  wall,  while  the  monster  with  the 
long,  waving  arms  crept  nearer  and  ever  nearer. 
In  vain  did  Anne  try  to  repeat  the  line  that 
would  exorcise  him,  but  its  words  would  not 
come  to  her  lips,  try  as  she  might,  sobbing 
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bitterly  in  the  vain  effort  to  remember.  Then 
a soft,  low  voice  repeated  : 

‘‘ ' Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  thee, 
O Lord!’”  — and  lo,  the  monster  fled  away 
with  a swishing  and  rushing  that  seemed  to 
fill  all  the  world. 

The  fever  had  left  Goodwife  Chilton  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  girl,  and  little  Rick  still  needed  her 
ministrations.  So  it  was  that  Mistress  Brad- 
street  and  the  hermit  nursed  Anne,  whose 
sturdy  frame  had  yielded  more  to  the  effects  of 
terror,  and  to  the  water  from  the  polluted 
spring,  than  to  preceding  causes. 

One  afternoon,  Goodwife  Chilton  had  gone  to 
her  neighbour’s  tent,  ostensibly  to  ask  concern- 
ing William,  in  reality  to  hold  council  regard- 
ing certain  matters^^that  lay  heavily  upon  her. 

‘‘Mark  my  words,  the  hermit  knoweth  more 
than  is  good  for  man  to  know,”  said  Goodwife 
Pollard,  solemnly.  “ Doth  he  ever  come  to  thy 
house  before  dark  or  let  himself  be  seen  by 
others  ? Nay,  doth  he  not  even  keep  his  name 
a secret  from  all  ? — and  by  that  token  thou 
mayst  know  with  whom  he  holds  dealings.” 

“ Sure  he  must  be  a godly  man,  or  Mistress 
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Bradstreet  would  not  permit  his  coming,”  pleaded 
Goodwife  Chilton,  feebly. 

‘"’Tis  true  that  Mistress  Bradstreet  is  one  of 
earth’s  angels ! ” ejaculated  Goodwife  Pollard. 
‘‘  Evil  could  not  work  its  ends  in  her  presence ; 
for  which  reason  the  wizard,  choosing  his  time 
right  cunningly,  cometh  only  when  Mistress 
Bradstreet  is  absent,  knowing  full  well  that  she 
hath  received  her  power  from  a greater  than 
his  master.” 

‘‘  I have  seen  naught  of  ill  in  his  words  or 
acts  ! ” faltered  Goodwife  Chilton. 

‘‘  Think’st  thou  he  worketh  in  broad  daylight, 
or  soundeth  his  trumpet  from  the  housetop, 
that  men  may  come  to  view  his  labours  ? ” 
demanded  the  other  woman,  scornfully.  Look 
thou,  goodwife,”  she  went  on,  ‘Gs  it  not  clear 
to  thee  — or  it  would  be  clear  if  he  had  not  cast 
his  spell  about  thee,  likewise  — that  what  he  doth 
is  wrought  by  witchcraft  rather  than  by  methods 
that  have  been  found  good  these  many  years  ? 
Listen  ! Hath  he  bled  Anne  ? Did  he  not 
throw  out-of-doors  the  powder  of  pounded  snails 
that  I gave  thee,  — brought  from  England  and 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a specific  against 
the  fever  ? Hath  he  not  let  thy  girl  drink  all 
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th^  water  she  would  ? Yet  despite  all  this  mad- 
ness, — to  call  it  by  no  worse  name,  — Anne  is 
fast  getting  well.  If  thou  refusest  to  see  what 
is  before  thine  eyes,  — ay,  and  which  is  plain  to 
others  as  well  as  myself,”  interpolated  Goodwife 
Pollard,  significantly,  — ‘‘  mayst  thou  not  find, 
too  late,  that  the  devil  doth  not  work  without 
wages ! ” 

‘‘  He  hath  brought  drink  to  the  thirsty,” 
pleaded  Goodwife  Chilton.  Not  a night  passeth 
that  he  doth  not  fill  the  cask  by  our  door  with 
water  from  his  spring.  Sure  that  is  an  act 
commended  by  our  Lord  himself.” 

‘'Not  a drop  hath  been  touched  by  me  or 
mine ! ” asseverated  the  other  woman,  solemnly. 
“Knowest  thou  not,  goodwife,”  she  went  on, 
“that  the  devil  hath  likewise  his  high  priests 
— ay,  and  his  hellish  sacrament  ? Beware  how 
thou  partakest,  lest  thou  find  thou  hast  un- 
witting made  thyself  one  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.” 

“We  are  in  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  he 
will  not  cast  us  off!”  murmured  Goodwife 
Chilton,  in  feeble  tears. 

“ It  is  thou  who  art  casting  him  off,”  returned 
Goodwife  Pollard,  sternly.  Seizing  her  neigh- 
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hour  by  the  wrist,  she  almost  dragged  her  to 
the  door  and  pointed  to  the  cloudless  sky. 
‘‘  Have  not  the  words  with  which  the  Lord 
threat eneth  come  to  pass  ? ” she  demanded, 
fiercely.  “ ‘ I will  make  your  heaven  as  iron 
and  your  earth  as  brass  ! ’ ” 

When  Anne  opened  her  eyes,  at  last,  to 
understanding,  she  was  so  weak  as  scarce  to 
be  able  to  raise  a hand.  Strength  returned  but 
slowly.  One  twilight,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  had  crossed  the  hut  unaided,  she  sat  with- 
out the  door,  grateful  for  the  little  air  that 
was  stirring  across  the  water,  when  William 
Pollard  drew  near.  The  ruddy-faced,  robust 
lad  who  had  left  England  was  become  a mere 
skeleton,  whose  tottering  limbs  and  sunken  eyes 
gave  little  hope  of  life,  unless  its  present  condi- 
tions were  speedily  bettered.  A sob,  hardly 
repressed,  arose  to  the  boy’s  throat  as  he  looked 
upon  his  old-time  playmate. 

I would  scarce  have  known  thee,  Anne,” 
he  said,  ‘‘only  that  thine  eyes  are  unchanged. 
I think,  in  heaven,  they  will  have  the  same 
steady,  honest  look.” 

At  the  girl’s  motion,  he  seated  himself  at  her 
side. 
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I have  something  to  tell  thee,  Anne,”  he 
whispered,  with  a hasty  glance  about  to  see 
that  they  were  unobserved.  ‘‘  It  concerns  the 
hermit  thy  friend,  for  so,  surely,  he  hath  shown 
himself  to  be.  Ill  doings  are  afoot ! ” 

‘'It  is  even  as  I feared,”  answered  the  girl, 
in  the  same  hushed  tone.  “ Several  nights  past 
the  cask  by  our  door  hath  been  overturned, 
and  every  drop  of  the  precious  water  run  to 
waste.  What  is  plotting  ? ” she  queried,  ear^ 
nestly. 

“ My  mother  doth  not  suspect  that  I have 
overheard  their  plans,”  the  boy  went  on.  “ Rick 
and  thy  mother  have  repeated  thy  words  about 
the  Crab  when  the  fever  was  on  thee.  The 
people  say  it  is  the  wizard  who  hath  caused  the 
fevers  and  newly  poisoned  the  spring,  because 
he  liketh  not  that  the  English  should  come  to 
dwell  here.  To-night  they  are  to  watch  for  his 
coming.  They  will  seize  him  and  carry  him 
yonder ; then  will  they  fling  him  to  the  Crab. 
If  he  be  devoured,  his  innocence  is  proven  ; but 
if  the  monster,  recognising  his  master,  spews 
him  out,  why,  then  ’tis  plain  that  he  is  a wizard 
and  as  such  he  will  be  tied  into  a sack  and 
thrown  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel. 
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Anne,  I like  it  not,”  the  boy  burst  out,  vehe- 
mently. “ Wizard  or  no  wizard,  he  hath  been 
good  to  thee.  Twice  hath  he  saved  thy  life 
— for  say  what  they  will,  I know  thou  wouldst 
have  died  of  the  fever  had  it  not  been  for  him. 
And  I love  thee,  as  thou  knowest.” 

‘‘I  know  it  right  well,  William,”  answered 
the  girl,  with  her  usual  directness,  yet  with  odd 
new  shyness.  ‘‘  Did  we  not  grow  up  together 
even  as  brother  and  sister  ? ” 

‘‘Nay,  his  not  as  sister  that  I love  thee,”  re- 
peated the  boy,  sturdily.  “ Nor  would  I quite 
like,  truth  to  say,  that  thou  shouldst  love  me 
only  as  a brother.  I may  say  no  more  now, 
Anne  ; but  when  I am  well  and  strong  again  — 
and  I think,  indeed,  thine  answer  will  help  to 
make  me  so  — shall  I then  tell  thee  again  what 
I think  thou  knowest  right  well  already  : with 
all  my  heart,  I love  thee,  Anne,  and  would  fain 
make  thee  my  dear  and  honoured  wife  ? ” 

In  the  steadfast  eyes  that  looked  into  his,  he 
may  have  read  the  answer,  for  he  stretched  out 
both  his  hands  that  the  girl  took  in  her  own 
warm,  soft  grasp.  Then,  out  of  his  sore  weak- 
ness, — for  despite  the  fact  that  Anne  had  but 
just  quitted  her  sick-bed,  his  strength  was  the 
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lesser  of  the  two,  — he  had  like  to  have  fallen 
to  sobbing  on  her  shoulder,  but  that  she 
whispered  : 

Take  courage,  dear  heart ! We  must  not 
fail,  — nay,  we  shall  not  fail  ! Not  now,  not 
now,  may  we  think  upon  our  own  weakness,’’ 
she  went  on,  and  her  tone  was  almost  as  that 
of  a mother  pleading  with  a frightened  child. 
“ Rather  let  us  cast  ourselves  upon  Him  even 
as  we  were  wont  to  trust  ourselves  upon  the 
buoyant  waves.  Nor  let  us  think  to-day  upon 
our  mutual  love,  only  as  it  shall  make  us 
stronger,  each  for  the  other,  and  both  to  save 
him  who  hath  been  our  friend  — and  hers,”  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

As  the  boy  raised  his  head  again  like  one 
who,  despite  bodily  frailty,  would  not  suffer 
his  spirit  to  falter,  she  said  : 

‘'Tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  learnt  concerning 
their  plans.” 

“They  have  watched  for  several  nights  past, 
and  know  his  landing-place  and  that  he  comes 
to  the  settlement  near  the  full  of  the  tide. 
Their  plot  is  to  be  carried  out  this  very  night. 
I would  go  to  the  Great  House  and  give  warn- 
ing, only  that  it  would  bring  my  mother  into 
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trouble  and  that  I cannot  do.  Oh,  Anne,.  I 
have  thought  till  my  head  seemed  nigh  to  burst- 
ing. If  I were  as  I once  was,  ’twould  be  an 
easy  matter  to  swim  out  yonder  to  the  canoe 
before  it  reaches  the  landing-place.” 

‘‘  Go,  go,”  whispered  the  girl ; I will  save 
him  — how  I do  not  know  — nay,  do  not  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  time  to  talk.”  She  turned 
away  her  eyes,  fearful  that  he  might  read  in 
them  the  sudden  purpose  that  had  sprung  to 
life  at  his  last  words. 

William,  with  a last  urgent  request  that  she 
have  care  lest  she  come  to  harm  herself  at  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  people,  crept  back  to 
his  tent.  The  tide  was  already  rising.  Anne 
slipped  noiselessly  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  settlement. 

Somewhere  from  out  the  border  land,  where 
dream  fancies  meet  and  merge  into  the  realities 
of  the  waking  world,  was  a vague  association 
that  linked  the  thought  of  the  hermit  with  that 
of  Mistress  Bradstreet,  and  made  doubly  urgent 
the  necessity  that  had  been  laid  upon  her.  And 
then  her  own  young  soul,  newly  touched  with 
love,  had  wakened  to  finer  understanding,  a 
more  comprehensive  insight.  There  was  no 
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skiff  in  the  settlement  except  that  attached  to 
the  pinnace,  and  that  of  course,  was  inacces- 
sible. The  only  course  open  to  her  was  to 
swim  out  into  the  stream  and  intercept  the 
canoe  on  its  way  to  the  landing-place. 

Brought  up  on  the  seacoast,  Anne  was  an 
expert  swimmer,  but  the  fact  of  her  present 
weakness  made  the  task  before  her  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  even  if  not  an 
actual  impossibility.  Her  tottering  legs  scarcely 
bore  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  ; she  took  off 
her  shoes,  and  discarded  what  clothing  she 
could.  The  words  of  Mistress  Bradstreet’s  fa- 
vourite psalm  arose  to  her  lips  : 

‘ Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  thee, 
O Lord  ! ’ ’’ 


CHAPTER  V. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  shock  of  the  (hill  water 
that  acted  upon  her  system,  rallying  all  its 
energies  to  the  task  before  her  ; perhaps  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  life  that  depended  upon 
her  efforts.  Or  it  may  have  been  that,  with 
that  cry  of  her  heart,  as  she  flung  herself  upon 
the  waves,  strength  was  mysteriously  given 
unto  her.  Whatever  its  source,  Anne  found 
herself  striking  out  with  much  of  her  old-time 
vigour,  her  efforts  fortunately  aided  by  the  in- 
rolling tide.  She  swam  low,  partly  because  her 
strength  was  thus  best  husbanded,  partly  to 
avoid  detection  by  watchful  eyes  upon  the 
beach.  Once  and  again,  taking  advantage  of 
a higher  wave,  she  lifted  her  head  to  look  for 
the  canoe  ; but  nothing  was  visible  on  the  dark 
stretch  of  water  before  her. 

The  lights  in  the  settlement  seemed  a great 
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way  off.  All  at  once  the  sense  of  buoyancy, 
almost  of  exaltation,  that  had  hitherto  upborne 
her,  departed  ; a deadly  fear  nearly  overcame 
her,  that  she  should  be  unable  either  to  sustain 
herself  till  the  hermit  appeared,  or  to  return  to 
the  shore ; she  rolled  over  and  floated,  with 
ears  strained  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
canoe  should  come. 

Again  blind  chance,  or  the  power  to  which 
she  had  entrusted  herself,  suddenly  impelled 
her  to  look  over  her  shoulder.  The  canoe  was 
a couple  of  lengths  behind ! It  must  have 
passed  almost  within  arm’s  length,  the  silent 
paddle  giving  no  warning  of  its  approach. 

She  struck  out  again,  but  her  strength  was 
nearly  gone,  and  she  was  now  swimming  against 
the  tide.  It  seemed  as  though  the  shadowy 
mass  flying  before  her  was  melting  into  the 
darkness.  If  the  canoe  should  get  beyond  ear- 
shot nothing  could  save  its  occupant  from  a 
terrible  fate.  It  was  his  danger,  and  not  her 
own,  that  impelled  Anne,  almost  with  her  last 
breath,  to  lift  her  voice.  Happily  for  both,  the 
hermit’s  ear  had  become  trained  to  the  fineness 
of  perception  of  the  savage,  and  almost  on  the 
call  the  noiseless  paddle  was  speeding  the  canoe 
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on  its  backward  track ; speedily  two  powerful 
arms  lifted  Anne  from  the  water.  For  some 
moments  she  lay  gasping  for  breath,  for,  in 
those  last  eternal  seconds,  she  had  swallowed 
considerable  water.  In  the  canoe  it  was  im- 
possible to  render  efficient  aid,  so,  after  doing 
the  best  that  the  circumstances  permitted,  the 
hermit  laid  hold  of  the  paddle  again,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  reaching  the  shore  without 
delay.  In  an  agony  of  endeavour,  Anne  tried 
to  speak ; but  again  and  again  some  trap  in  her 
throat  closed,  and  she  beat  the  air  with  her 
hands  for  the  breath  that  came  only  in  long, 
gurgling  gasps.  Must  she  fail  in  her  purpose 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  accomplishment  ? 

Regardless  of  the  danger  of  upsetting,  she 
crawled  to  the  feet  of  her  companion,  and,  seiz- 
ing his  coat,  made  warning  gestures  toward  the 
shore.  At  last  she  saw  that  she  had  made  her- 
self understood — at  least  to  the  extent  that 
danger  menaced.  The  canoe  was  abruptly 
turned  to  a point  considerably  above  the  usual 
landing-place.  Before  it  touched,  Anne  was 
able  to  tell  a coherent  tale. 

Do  not  land,”  she  said,  imploringly,  as  the 
canoe  kept  on  its  course. 
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‘‘  We  will  go  to  the  Great  House ; you  must 
have  aid  without  delay,”  answered  the  hermit. 

A cold  bath  and  the  night  air  in  your  wet 
clothes  are  not  well  for  one  just  out  of  bed  with 
fever,”  he  added,  and  when,  in  her  weakness,  to 
which  she  had  now  utterly  succumbed,  she  tot- 
tered and  would  have  fallen,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  bore  her  up  the  hill. 

Grave  matters  were  being  weighed  that  night 
by  the  Governor  and  his  Council.  The  explor- 
ing party  had  returned  from  their  expedition  to 
the  upper  rivers,  and  their  report  was  now  under 
consideration.  There  was  little  disposition  to 
sleep  in  the  Great  House,  and  the  women  were 
gathered  in  little  groups  about  the  hall,  silent, 
for  the  most  part,  but  choosing  one  another’s 
company  in  the  premonition  that  the  hours  in 
which  they  could  be  thus  together  were  even 
now  being  numbered.  There  was  a stir  amongst 
those  nearest  the  door  as  a strange  figure,  clad 
in  half-canonical  garments,  and  with  a limp  and 
dripping  burden  in  his  arms,  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  The  half-drowned  girl  was  speedily 
cared  for.  The  hermit  would  have  taken  his 
departure,  but  Mistress  Bradstreet  held  out  a 
detaining  hand. 
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Anne  hath  told  me  of  the  great  peril  from 
which  thou  hast  mercifully  been  preserved/'  she 
said.  ^‘But  I fear  me  that  it  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Remain  with  us  if  only  for  this  night,  till 
his  Worship  the  Governor  be  made  acquainted 
with  these  violent  doings  of  the  people.” 

“ The  warning  shall  not  be  disregarded,”  he 
made  answer,  quietly  ; but  I am  not  ready  to 
abandon  my  home  because  of  the  clamour  of  ill- 
mannered  neighbours.  Henceforth,  however,  I 
will  stay  on  my  side  of  the  river  and  perchance 
I may  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  remain  on 
theirs.”  The  determination  of  his  words  was 
none  the  less  evident  that  they  were  spoken 
without  bluster. 

‘‘  Believe  me,  this  feeling  against  thee  is  but 
a passing  madness,”  she  said;  perchance  the 
work  of  a few  unruly  boys,  a woman  frenzied 
with  suffering.  I,  who  have  been  much  amongst 
them,  know  that  their  hearts  are  true.  But  do 
not  place  thy  life  at  their  mercy  this  night.” 

Almost  as  though  despite  himself,  the  her- 
mit’s eyes  strayed  about  the  hall,  resting,  with 
scarcely  acknowledged  pleasure,  upon  the  fair 
English  faces  turned  toward  him  with  friendly 
interest. 
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‘‘Thou  wilt  soon  be  freed  from  thine  un- 
welcome neighbours/’  said  Mistress  Bradstreet, 
smiling  sadly.  “Those  who  remain  will  aban- 
don Charlestown  and,  dividing  into  small 
companies,  seek  the  higher  rivers.” 

“ But  that  would  be  madness  ! ” exclaimed 
the  hermit.  “ In  numbers  only  lieth  safety.  I 
know  the  nature  of  the  savages  better  than  you, 
who  have  newly  come  among  them.  Already 
the  council-fires  blaze,  around  which  their  chiefs 
talk  of  unrightful  usurpations,  murders,  high- 
handed behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Unrestrained  by  fear,  they  will  no  longer  stay 
their  hand  against  you.” 

“Footsore  and  weary  we  may  be,  and  many 
shall  fall  by  the  way,  but  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant is  in  our  midst  and  all  shall  not  perish 
ere  it  find  an  abiding-place,”  returned  Mistress 
Bradstreet,  softly. 

“ When  first  I watched  thy  company  from  my 
home  yonder,  where  for  so  many  years  I had 
seen  only  solitude,”  began  the  hermit,  suddenly, 
“ I would  have  retreated  into  the  remoter  wil- 
derness, but  something  stayed  my  steps.  I re- 
solved, however,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
thee.  It  seemed,  then,  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
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aloof,  but  now  — I know  not  how  — ” Again  he 
hesitated  and  looked  about  the  hall. 

^‘But  now,”  Mistress  Bradstreet  gently  took 
the  word,  ‘‘in  thy  ministrations  over  the  sick 
child,  love  of  thy  kind  found  silent  entrance 
within  thy  heart ; pity  for  the  suffering  multi- 
tude opened  it  wide  once  more.  Was  it  mere 
blind  chance,  thinkest  thou,  that  led  thy  steps 
amongst  us  ? ” 

The  hermit  gave  no  sign,  whether  of  assent 
or  dissent  to  his  companion’s  words.  For  some 
minutes  he  remained  buried  in  thought,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  woman  before 
him.  At  length  he  turned  abruptly  away  and 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  Council-chamber. 
Standing  upon  the  threshold,  he  made  answer, 
with  dignity  of  speech  and  bearing,  to  the  ques- 
tion that  greeted  him  from  within. 

“ I am  William  Blaxton,  son  of  Sir  William 
Blaxton,  of  Blaxton  and  Wynyard  Manor,  Dur- 
ham. I own  yonder  peninsula,  holding  under 
the  grant  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  I am 
come  to  offer  you  the  land,  where  there  is  good 
air  and  pure  water  in  abundance.” 
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The  women  still  waited  without,  scarce  daring 
to  let  their  thoughts  dwell  on  the  noble  offer 
to  which  they  had  hearkened.  The  prolonged 
conference  within  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and 
Master  Blaxton  took  courteous  leave  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Council.  Mistress  Bradstreet 
accompanied  him  to  the  outer  door,  and  for  a 
moment  the  two  lingered  in  the  cool  air  of  the 
hillside.  Below,  the  settlement  lay  wrapped  in 
silence  ; the  Tramount  was  dimly  defined  against 
the  clouded  sky. 

^‘Thou  wilt  remain  amongst  us  on  yonder 
peninsula,”  she  said,  and  her  tone  spoke  the 
gratitude  that  her  lips  were  powerless  to  ex- 
press. My  father  will  welcome  thee  to  his 
house  as  of  old.  My  husband  and  brother  shall 
be  to  thee  as  brothers.  Say  to  me  it  shall  be 
so,”  and  her  voice  was  that  in  which  one’s 
62 
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guardian  angel  might  plead  with  one  for  his 
better  self. 

‘‘  Nay,  let  me  not  deceive  myself,  Anne,” 
Blaxton  made  answer,  quietly.  ‘‘  ’Twas  not 
from  love  of  man,  renewed  within  my  heart, 
that  I gave  the  land.  I am  not  one,  believe 
me,  even  in  my  thoughts,  to  wrong  Simon 
Bradstreet  or  thee,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  our 
greeting  I saw  that  any  fantasy,  once  briefly 
cherished  in  thy  young  thoughts,  had  long  ago 
been  dispelled.  But  ’tis  for  thy  sake  that  I 
have  offered  to  yield  my  solitude,  as  it  was  the 
thought  of  thee  that  made  me  seek  it.  In 
the  first  years  of  my  life  yonder,  when  the 
blackness  of  darkness  encompassed  me  round 
about,  thy  face,  like  the  Lady  Una’s  of  which 
we  read  together,  ^ shined  bright,’  till  I learnt 
to  walk  aright  with  God,  if  not- with  man.” 

‘‘  Can  a man  do  the  one  without  the  other  ? ” 
she  made  answer,  too  full  of  the  meekness  of 
her  own  spirit  for  aught  of  the  savour  of  self- 
righteousness  to  be  in  the  words. 

‘‘The  Governor  and  his  Council  plead  with 
me  like  honourable  worthy  gentlemen  to  re- 
main amongst  you,”  he  said.  “ They  tell  me 
that  a physician  is  sorely  needed  here,  but  in 
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yonder  breezes,  sweeping  over  a thousand  leagues 
of  ocean,  and  with  the  pure  spring  water,  the 
stricken  multitude  will  soon  be  without  need  of 
a physician.” 

“ My  thoughts  were  not  of  the  multitude,” 
she  answered.  Once  thou  didst  call  thyself  His 
servant,”  she  added,  still  speaking  very  gently. 

‘‘  I fear  me  my  talent  hath  been  buried  for  so 
long  that  it  hath  become  too  rusty  for  service,” 
he  said,  with  an  abruptness  that  might  have 
seemed  harsh,  were  it  not  so  evidently  the 
result  of  the  tumult  of  emotions  within. 

It  is  God  who  calleth  thee  hither  as  well  as 
our  need,  and  for  thy  sake  not  less  than  ours,” 
she  returned. 

Almost  it  seemed  as  though  her  gentle  spirit 
would  conquer  ; almost  it  was  as  if  the  nobler 
nature  of  the  man,  casting  the  sloth  into  which 
the  supersensitiveness  of  his  organisation  had 
led  him,  might  rise  once  more  to  action ; as 
though  the  armour  flung  aside  ere  scarce  the 
trumpet  sounded  would  be  put  on  again  for 
righteous  battle,  never  more  to  be  laid  by  till 
the  end  of  all  earthly  warfare.  Watching  the 
inward  struggle,  the  lips  of  the  woman  moved, 
but  the  words  were  not  to  her  companion. 
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Twice,  thrice,  Blaxton  opened  his  lips  to  speak, 
but  the  dumbness  of  solitude  was  upon  them, 
and  utterance  failed. 

Suddenly,  on  the  opposite  shore,  a gleam  of 
light  shot  up  into  the  sky.  The  glow  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  broadening  the  while. 
There  was  no  misreading  its  meaning ; the 
hermit’s  cottage  was  in  flames. 

Nay,  do  not  give  the  alarm,”  said  Blaxton, 
quietly.  ‘‘’Twas  no  mischance,  and  evil  hands 
have  doubtless  done  their  work  thoroughly.” 

But  almost  ere  the  last  words  were  spoken, 
men  and  women  had  hastened  without,  con- 
jecturing and  lamenting. 

Only  Blaxton  stood  apart,  with  folded  arms, 
and  spake  not. 

The  flames  had  died  to  a glow,  that  in  turn 
sank  to  a few  sparks,  when  a confusion  of  voices 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  reached  those  upon  the 
summit.  Master  Dudley,  the  military  leader, 
with  others  of  the  more  dominant  spirits,  hastily 
arming  themselves,  set  out  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  these  untoward  happenings.  The 
little  force  had  not  gone  far  before  it  was  met 
by  a maddened  mob  that,  in  its  fury,  had  swept 
with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  settlement.  All 
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taking  upon 
themselves  the 
office  of  spokes- 
man, a tumult  of 
voices  demanded 
the  instant  action 
of  the  Governor 
in  apprehending 
the  Shawmut 
wizard.  Their 
wild  accusations 
declared  that  he 
had  spirited  to 
him  the  girl  Anne 
Chilton,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be 
found,  though 
they  had  searched 
for  her  through- 
out the  settle- 
ment. T a k i n g 
possession  of  the 
canoe  found  upon 
the  strand,  they 
had  extended 
their  search  to 
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the  peninsula, 
with  the  inten- 
tion also  of  in- 
f 1 i c t i n g sum- 
mary vengeance 
upon  the  wizard. 
The  cottage  on 
the  bluff  was 
immediately  set 
afire,  and  the 
orchard 
and  the 
roses  des- 
troyed. 
Master 
Dudley, 
whose  soldier's 
temper  ill 
brooked,  from 
whatever 
source,  unlawful 
assumption  o f 
authority,  lis- 
tened with  scant 
patience  to  the 
incoherent  ut- 
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terances.  Wheeling  about,  he  curtly  com- 
manded the  mob  to  follow. 

The  door  of  the  Great  House,  closed  in  an- 
ticipation of  possible  trouble,  was  thrown  back, 
and  silence  fell  upon  the  turbulent  throng  as 
they  beheld  Anne  Chilton  in  the  protection  of 
Mistress  Bradstreet,  while  by  the  side  of  the 
honoured  Governor,  whose  right  hand  was  placed 
upon  his  shoulder,  stood  the  Shawmut  wizard. 
So  the  crowd  slunk  back  to  its  homes,  where 
soon  came  to  them  the  tidings  that  the  man  they 
would  have  destroyed  had  made  noble  offer  of 
his  freehold  to  all  who  would  go  thither.  There 
was  no  delay  in  making  ready  to  remove  to 
Boston, — for  so  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
had  decreed  the  new  settlement  should  be  called, 
in  honour  of  the  town  of  St.  Botolph  by  the 
Northern  Sea. 
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THE  ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  17,  16305 
a few  row-boats  pushed  off  from  the  abandoned 
settlement  of  Charlestown  to  the  shore  of  the 
opposite  peninsula.  Hand  in  hand,  sat  Anne 
Chilton  " and  William  Pollard.  Not  waiting  for 
the  boat  to  ground,  the  girl  sprang  ashore, 
crying  : 

‘‘  I will  be  the  first  to  land  ! ’’ 

Upon  the  other  shore,  watching  the  departing 
boats,  stood  Mistress  Bradstreet  with  a little 
group  of  her  family  and  friends.  Master  Blaxton 
had  just  replied  sadly  but  with  unalterable 
determination  to  the  reiterated  entreaty  of  Mas- 
ter Dudley  that  he  reconsider  his  resolve  to 
withdraw  into  the  remoter  wilderness. 

* The  portrait  of  Mistress  Anne  Pollard  may  be  seen  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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‘‘  As  well  live  under  my  lords  bishops  as  my 
lords  brethren,”  he  made  answer. 

As  Anne  Chilton’s  words  floated  back  to 
them,  Mistress  Bradstreet  spoke  : 

‘‘Thou  hast  given  her  and  her  husband  the 
land  upon  which  thy  cottage  was  situated  } 

“As  a wedding  gift,”  returned  Blaxton. 
“ They  are  young,  and  with  restored  health  and 
strength  — most  of  all,  in  their  mutual  happi- 
ness— they  will  forget  these  troubled  days,  or 
remember  them  only  as  waters  that  have  passed 
away.”  Master  Blaxton’s  smile  suggested  some- 
thing that  might  have  belonged  to  some  lost 
youth  of  his  own. 

“ My  honoured  father  hath  told  me,”  went  on 
the  woman,  — “ t’was  nobly  done  of  thee, — that 
thou  hast  given  to  the  people  forty  acres  of  the 
boulder-strewn  tract  of  land  lying  about  the 
Great  Elm,‘  as  a common  and  training  field  for 
them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Thou  didst  at- 
tend Goodwife  Pollard  in  her  last  illness  ? ” 
she  added,  softly. 

“ She  was  past  human  aid  when  I went  to  her,” 
he  answered.  “ Recognising  my  dress,  that 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  which  she  had  been 
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brought  up,  and  to  which  she  longed  to  return, 
she  would  have  me  kneel  by  her  bedside ; and 
so,  in  prayer,  her  soul  passed  away  — in  peace. 
In  her  madness,  she  knew  not  what  she  did,” 
he  added,  gently. 

‘‘  Whatever  the  future  hold  for  us,  and  for 
our  children  and  children’s  children,  all  Boston 
shall  hold  thy  name  in  honour  and  loving 
remembrance,”  said  Mistress  Bradstreet.  Its 
fairest  street  shall  be  called  for  thee ; in 
its  broadest  square  shall  stand  thy  statue ; 
its  most  beautiful  building  shall  be  the  monu- 
ment of  the  man  to  whom  Boston  owes  its 
existence.” 

‘‘  Sayest  thou  so  ? ” smiled  Blaxton.  Is  that 
what  we  have  newly  learnt  once  more  of  how 
the  multitude  requites  those  who  would  serve  it  ? 
Nay,  Anne,  thy  poet’s  soul  hath  soared  from 
earth  to  heaven  when  thou  think’st  to  see  grati- 
tude.” 

The  boat  bearing  the  Governor  had  reached 
the  shore. 

‘‘  The  Bible  in  one  hand,  the  Charter  in  the 
other,”  mused  Mistress  Bradstreet.  May  it  be 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  hath  at  last  found 
an  abiding  place ! ” she  added,  with  the  look 
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that  now  and  again  came  into  the  heavy-lidded 
eyes  that  saw  so  much  of  the  unseen. 

Nay,  Anne,  not  so,”  returned  Blaxton.  His 
gaze  was  fixed,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the 
rounded  summit  of  the  Tramount ' that  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  touching  to  gold.  In 
his  eyes,  too,  was  something  of  the  inner  vision, 
perchance  such  as  was  given  to  holy  men  of  old 
who  withdrew  to  solitude  and  rapt  contemplation. 

It  shall  be  thy  gentle  spirit,  still  living  in  thy 
children  and  children’s  children  who  shall  dwell 
beneath  the  shadow  of  yonder  gilded  dome,  that 
shall  mould  the  new  Boston  to  its  high  destiny 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  For  not  in 
book  of  parchment,  but  in  His  own  indwelling 
spirit,  even  as  it  shall  ever  abide  in  those  of  the 
pure  of  heart,  is  the  true  Ark  of  the  Covenant.”"^ 

* Where  the  State-house,  with  its  gilded  dome,  was 
afterwards  to  stand. 

^Amongst  Anne  Bradstreet’s  descendants  were  William 
Ellery  C banning,  Wendell  Phillips,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  END. 
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their  fine  characters  and  racial  traits  give  a characteristic 
charm  to  the  story,  and  the  delightful  girl  heroine  will 
endear  herself  to  young  and  old  readers. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


Prince  Harold 

A FAIRY  STORY 

By  L.  F.  brown 

With  ninety  full-page  illustrations 
Large  i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50 

Jt 

A delightful  fairy  tale  for  children,  dealing  with  the 
life  of  a charming  young  Prince,  who,  aided  by  the  Moon 
Spirit,  discovers,  after  many  adventures,  a beautiful  girl 
whom  he  makes  his  Princess.  He  is  so  enamored  that 
he  dwells  with  his  bride  in  complete  seclusion  for  a 
while,  entrusting  the  conduct  of  his  kingdom  meantime 
to  his  monkey  servant,  Longtail.  The  latter  marries 
a monkey  princess  from  Amfalulu,  and  their  joint  reign  is 
described  with  the  drollest  humor.  The  real  rulers 
finally  return  and  upset  the  reign  of  the  pretenders.  An 
original  and  fascinating  story  for  young  people. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


THE 

Little  Cousin  Series 

By  MARY  F.  WADE 

Four  volumes,  each  illustrated,  cloth,  i2mo,  75  cents 

Volume  I. 

Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin 

Volume  II. 

Our  Little  Brown  Cousin 

Volume  III. 

Our  Little  Indian  Cousin 

Volume  IV. 

Our  Little  Russian  Cousin 

These  are  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  accounts 
possible  of  child-life  in  other  lands,  filled  with  quaint 
sayings,  doings  and  adventures.  The  Little  Japanese 
Cousin,”  with  her  toys  in  her  wide  sleeve  and  her  tiny 
bag  of  paper  handkerchiefs  ; the  Little  Brown  Cousin,” 
in  whose  home  the  leaves  of  the  breadfruit- tree  serve  for 
plates  and  the  halves  of  the  cocoanut  shells  for  cups  ; the 
“Little  Indian  Cousin,”  who  lives  the  free  life  of  the 
forest,  and  the  “Little  Russian  Cousin,”  who  dwells  by 
the  wintry  Neva,  are  truly  fascinating  characters  to  the 
little  cousins  who  will  read  about  them. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


THE 

Rosamond  Tales 

By  cutler  REYNOLDS 

With  man^  full-page  illustrations  from  original  photo- 
graphs by  the  author,  together  with  a frontispiece  from  a 
drawing  by  Maud  Humphreys, 

Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

These  are  just  the  bedtime  stories  that  children  always 
ask  for,  but  do  not  always  get.  Rosamond  and  Rosalind 
are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  many  happy  adventures  in 
town  and  on  their  grandfather’s  farm  ; and  the  happy 
listeners  to  their  story  will  unconsciously  absorb  a vast 
amount  of  interesting  knowledge  of  birds,  animals,  and 
flowers,  just  the  things  about  which  the  curiosity  of 
children  from  four  to  twelve  years  old  is  most  insatiable. 
The  book  will  be  a boon  to  tired  mothers,  as  a delight  to 
wide-awake  children. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


THE 

Woodranger  Tales 

Volume  III. 

The  Hero  of  the  Hills 

By  G.  WALDO  BROWNE 
Volume  I. 

The  Woodranger 

By  G.  WALDO  BROWNE 
Volume  II. 

The  Young  Gunbearer 

By  G.  WALDO  BROWNE 

Each  large  i2mo,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  ^i.oo 

There  is  the  reality  of  history  behind  these  stories, 
the  successful  series  of  ^‘Woodranger  Tales,”  the  scope 
and  trend  of  which  are  accurately  set  forth  in  the  title. 
While  full  of  adventure,  the  interest  in  which  sometimes 
rises  to  the  pitch  of  excitement,  the  stories  are  not  sensa- 
tional, for  Mr.  Browne  writes  with  dignity,  if  with  live- 
liness. The  books  will  not  fail  to  interest  any  lively, 
wholesome-minded  boy. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


THE 

Cosy  Corner  Series 

A SERIES  OF  CHARMING  ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILES  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS 

We  shall  issue  ten  new  volumes  in  this  well-known 
series  of  child  classics,  and  announce  four  as  follows  : 

A Little  Puritan  Pioneer 

By  EDITH  ROBINSON 
Author  of  Loyal  Little  Maid,”  A Little  Puri- 
tan’s First  Christmas,”  etc. 

Madam  Liberality 

By  MRS.  EWING 

Author  of  Jackanapes,”  ^‘A  Great  Emergency,” 
Story  of  a Short  Life,”  etc.,  etc. 

A Bad  Penny 

By  JOHN  T.  WHEELWRIGHT 

The  other  seven  will  include  new  stories  by  Louise 
de  la  Ramee,  Miss  Mulock,  Nellie  Hellis,  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,  etc.,  etc. 

Fortyfour  volumes  previously  published 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


NEW  JUVENILES 


Our  Devoted  Friend 


By  SARAH  K.  BOLTON 


AUTHOR  OF  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME 


famous/’  etc. 


Fully  illustrated  with  many  reproductions  from  original 
photographs 


I vol.,  small  quarto,  ^1.50 


This  book  of  the  dog  and  his  friends  does  for  the 
canine  member  of  the  household  what.  Helen  M.  Win- 
slow’s book,  ‘^Concerning  Cats,”  did  for  the  feline. 
No  one  who  cares  for  dogs  — and  that  class  includes 
nearly  all  who  do  not  care  for  cats,  and  some  who  do  — 
will  admit  that  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Bolton’s  book  is  a less 
felicitous  choice  than  that  of  its  predecessor  ; while  the 
author’s  well-known  ability  as  a writer  and  lecturer,  as 
well  as  her  sympathy  with  her  subject,  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  a happy  treatment. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 


L.  C.  Page  Sc  Company's 


Cosy  Corner  Series 

OF 

Charming  Juveniles 


4 

Each  one  volume^  t6mo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  50  cents 


Ole  Mammy^s  Torment*  By  Annie  Fellows-Johnston 
Author  of  “ The  Little  Colonel,”  etc. 

The  Little  Colonel*  By  Annie  Fellows-Johnston. 
Author  of  “ Big  Brother.” 

Big  Brother*  By  Annie  Fellows-Johnston. 

Author  of  “ The  Little  Colonel,”  etc. 

The  Gate  of  the  Giant  Scissors*  By  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston. 

Author  of  “ The  Little  Colonel,”  etc. 

Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky,  who  were  “The  Little 
Colonel’s”  neighbors.  By  Annie  Fellows-Johnston. 
A sequel  to  “ The  Little  Colonel.” 

The  Story  of  Dago*  By  Annie  Fellows-Johnston. 
Author  of  “ The  Little  Colonel,”  etc. 

Farmer  Brown  and  the  Birds*  By  Frances  Margaret 
Fox.  A little  story  which  teaches  children  that  the  birds 
are  man’s  best  friends. 


Cosy  Comer  Series  — Continued, 

Story  of  a Short  Life*  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 

This  beautiful  and  pathetic  story  is  a part  of  the  world’s 
literature  and  will  never  die. 

Jackanapes*  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 

A new  edition,  with  new  illustrations,  of  this  exquisite  and 
touching  story,  dear  alike  to  young  and  old. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince*  By  Miss  Mulock. 

A delightful  story  of  a little  boy  who  has  many  adventures 
by  means  of  the  magic  gifts  of  his  fairy  godmother. 

The  Adventures  of  a Brownie*  By  Miss  Mulock. 

The  story  of  a household  elf  who  torments  the  cook  and 

gardener,  but  is  a constant  joy  and  delight  to  the  children. 

His  Little  Mother*  By  Miss  Mulock. 

Miss  Mulock’s  short  stories  for  children  are  a constant 
source  of  delight  to  them,  and  His  Little  Mother,”  in 
this  new  and  attractive  dress,  will  be  welcomed  by  hosts 
of  readers. 

Little  Sunshine^s  Holiday*  By  Miss  Mulock. 

“ Little  Sunshine  ” is  another  of  those  beautiful  child- 
characters  for  which  Miss  Mulock  is  so  justly  famous. 

Wee  Dorothy*  By  Laura  Updegraff. 

A story  of  two  orphan  children,  the  tender  devotion  of  the 
eldest,  a boy,  for  his  sister  being  its  theme. 

Rab  and  His  Friends.  By  Dr.  John  Brown. 

Doctor  Brown’s  little  masterpiece  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description. 

The  Water  People*  By  Charles  Lee  Sleight. 

Relating  the  further  adventures  of  “ Harry,”  the  little  hero 
of  “ The  Prince  of  the  Pin  Elves.” 

The  Prince  of  the  Pin  Elves.  By  Chas.  Lee  Sleight. 

A fascinating  story  of  the  underground  adventures  of  a 
sturdy,  reliant  American  boy  among  the  elves  and 
gnomes. 

Helena^s  Wonderworld.  By  Frances  Hodges  White. 

A delightful  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a little  girl  in  the 
mysterious  regions  beneath  the  sea. 


Cosy  Corner  Series  — Continued. 

For  His  Country*  By  Marshall  Saunders. 

A beautiful  story  of  a patriotic  little  American  lad. 

A Little  Puritan^s  First  Christmas*  By  Edith  Robinson 

A Little  Daughter  of  Liberty*  By  Edith  Robinson. 

Author  of  “A  Loyal  Little  Maid,”  “A  Little  Puritan 
Rebel,”  etc. 

A true  story  of  the  Revolution. 

A Little  Puritan  Rebel*  By  Edith  Robinson. 

An  historical  tale  of  a real  girl,  during  the  time  when  the 
gallant  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

A Loyal  Little  Maid*  By  Edith  Robinson. 

A delightful  and  interesting  story  of  Revolutionary  days, 
in  w'hich  the  child  heroine,  Betsey  Schuyler,  renders  im- 
portant services  to  George  Washington  and  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

A Dog  of  Flanders*  A Christmas  Story.  By  Louise 
DE  LA  Rajmee  (Ouida). 

The  Numberg  Stove*  By  Louise  de  la  Ram6e  (Ouida). 

This  beautiful  story  has  never  before  been  published  at  a 
popular  price. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River*  A Legend  of  Stiria. 
By  John  Ruskin. 

Written  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  this  little  fairy  tale  soon 
became  known  and  made  a place  for  itself. 

La  Belle  Nivernaise*  The  Story  of  An  Old  Boat  and 
Her  Crew.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

It  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  and  is  now  offered 
in  cheap  but  dainty  form  in  this  new  edition. 

The  Young  King*  The  Star  Child* 

Two  stories  chosen  from  a recent  volume  by  a gifted 
author,  on  account  of  their  rare  beauty,  great  power, 
and  deep  significance. 

\ Great  Emergency*  By  Mrs.  Ewing. 

The  Trinity  Flower*  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 

In  this  little  volume  are  collected  three  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
best  short  stories  for  the  young  people. 


Cosy  Corner  Series  — Continued, 

The  Adventures  of  Beatrice  and  Jessie*  By  Richard 

Mansfield.  . 

A bright  and  amusing  story  of  the  strange  adventures  of 
two  little  girls  in  the  “ realms  of  unreality.” 

A Child's  Garden  of  Verses*  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

This  little  classic  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  volumes  of 
poetry  for  children. 

Little  King  Davie*  By  Nellie  Hellis. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  book  that  it  has  sold  over 
110,000  copies  in  England,  and  consequently  should  well 
be  worthy  of  a place  in  “ The  Cosy  Corner  Series.” 

Little  Peterkin  Vandike*  By  Charles  Stuart  Pratt. 

The  author’s  dedication  furnishes  a key  to  this  charming 
story. 

“ I dedicate  this  book,  made  for  the  amusement  of  the 
boys  who  may  read  it,  to  the  memory  of  one  boy,  who 
would  have  enjoyed  as  much  as  Peterkin  the  plays  of 
the  Poetry  Party.” 

The  Making  of  Zimri  Bunker*  A Tale  of  Nantucket. 
By  W.  J.  Long. 

The  story  deals  with  a sturdy  American  fisher  lad  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

The  Fortunes  of  the  Fellow*  By  Will  Allen  Drom- 
GOOLE.  A sequel  to  “ The  Farrier’s  Dog  and  His 
Fellow.” 

The  Farrier's  Dog  and  His  Fellow.  By  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole. 

This  story,  written  by  the  gifted  young  Southern  woman, 
will  appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  natures  of  her  many 
admirers. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty*  A Modern  Version.  By  Martha 
B.  Dunn. 

A charming  story  of  a little  fishermaid  of  Maine,  intellect’ 
ually  “asleep,”  until  she  meets  the  “Fairy  Prince.” 

The  Young  Archer*  By  Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 

A strong  and  wholesome  story  of  a boy  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  the  New  World. 


L.  C.  Page  & Company’s 

Gift  Book  Series 


FOR 

Boys  and  Girls 

Each  one  volume,  tall  12mo,  cloth*  Illustrated,  $1*00 

The  Little  CoIoneFs  House  Party*  By  Annie  Fellows- 
Johnston. 

Author  of  “ Little  Colonel,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  E.  B.  Barry. 

Mrs.  Johnston  has  endeared  herself  to  the  children  by  her 
charming  little  books  published  in  the  Cosy  Corner 
Series.  Accordingly,  a longer  story  by  her  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  little  ones  who  have  so  much 
enjoyed  each  story  from  her  pen. 

Chums*  By  Maria  Louise  Pool. 

Author  of  “ Little  Bermuda,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  L.  J. 
Bridgman. 

“ Chums  ” is  a girls’  book,  about  girls  and  for  girls.  It  re- 
lates the  adventures,  in  school,  and  during  vacation,  of 
two  friends. 

Three  Little  Crackers*  From  Down  in  Dixie.  By  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole. 

Author  of  “ The  Farrier’s  Dog.”  A fascinating  story  foi 
boys  and  girls,  of  the  adventures  of  a family  of  Alabama 
children  who  move  to  Florida  and  grow  up  in  the  South 

Miss  Gray^s  Girls;  or.  Summer  Days  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  By  Jeannette  A.  Grant. 

A delightfully  told  story  of  a summer  trip  through  Scot- 
land, somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track.  A teacher, 
starting  at  Glasgow,  takes  a lively  party  of  girls,  her 
pupils,  through  the  Trossachs  to  Oban,  through  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  Inverness,  and  as  far  north  as 
Brora. 
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